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took place not far from the river Peneus, in which the advantage was
decidedly on the side of the king. In another encounter success was on
that of the Romans ; after which Perseus led his troops home for the winter
and Licinius quartered his in Thessaly and Bceotia.
Nothing deserving of note occurred in the following year. In the spriag
of 169 the consul Q. Marcius Philippus led his army over the Cambunian
mountains into Macedonia, and Perseus, instead of occupying the passes in
the rear and cutting off his supplies from Thessaly, cravenly retired before
him, and allowed him to ravage all the south of Macedonia. Marcius re-
turned to Thessaly for the winter, and in the ensuing spring (168) the new
consul, L. JEmilius Paulus (son of the consul who fell at Cannae), a man of
high consideration, of great talent, and who had in a former consulate gained
much fame in Spain, came out to take the command.
Meantime the wretched avarice of Perseus was putting an end to every
chance he had of success. Eumenes had offered, for the sum of fifteen hun-
dred talents, to abstain from taking part in the war, and to endeavour to
negotiate a peace for him: Perseus gladly embraced the offer, and was ready
enough to arrange about the hostages which Eumenes agreed to give; but
he hesitated to part with the money before he had had the value for it, and
he proposed that it should be deposited in the temple at Samothrace till the
war was ended. As Samothrace belonged to Perseus, Eumenes saw that he
was not to be trusted, and he broke off the negotiation. Again, a body of
Gauls, with ten thousand horse and an equal number of foot, from beyond
the Ister, to whom he had promised large pay, were now at hand; Perseus
sought to circumvent them and save his money, and the offended barbarians
ravaged Thrace and returned home. It is the opinion of the historian, that
if he had kept his word with these Gauls, and sent them into Thessaly, the
situation of the Roman army, placed thus between two armies, might have
been very perilous. Lastly, he agreed to give Gentius, king of JUyricum,
three hundred talents if he went to war with the Romans : he sent ten of
them at once, and directed those who bore the remainder to go very slowly ;
meantime his ambassador kept urging Gentius, who, to please him, seized two
Roman envoys who arrived just then, and imprisoned them. Perseus, think-
ing him fully committed with the Romans by this act, sent to recall the rest
of his money.
Paulus led his army without delay into Macedonia, and in the neighbour-
hood of Pydna he forced the crafty Perseus to come to an engagement.
The victory was speedy and decisive on the side of the Romans; the Mace-
donian horse fled, the king setting the example, and the phalanx thus left
exposed was cut to pieces. Perseus fled with his treasures to Amphipolis,
and thence to the sacred isle of Samothrace. All Macedonia submitted to
the consul, who then advanced to Amphipolis after Perseus, who in vain
sent letters suing for favour (168).
Meantime the praetor Cn. Octavins was come with his fleet to Samo-
thrace. He sought ineffectually to induce Perseus to surrender, and then so
wrought on the people of the island, that the unhappy prince, considering
himself no longer safe, resolved to try to escape to Cotys, king of Thrace, his
only remaining ally. A Cretan ship-mas ler undertook to convey him away
secretly; provisions, and as much money as could be carried tHther unob-
served, were put oa board his bark in the evening, and at midnight the
king left the temple secretly and proceeded to the appointed spot. But no
bark was there; the Cretan, false as any of his countrymen, had set sail for
Crete as soon as it was dar]?, Perseus having wandered about the shore